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ABSTRACT 

In 1986, the Center for Policy Research in Education 
I^gan a 5-year study of the implementation and effects of state 
education reforms in six states chosen for their diverse approaches; 
Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. 
This issue contains material from an earlier CPRE report providing an 
interim assessment of 1380s reforms. Five conclusions may be dravn 
about state policy-making activity: (1) the highest level of state 
activity involved mandating more academic courses and changing 
teacher certification and compensation policies; (2) states tended tc 
reject complex reform recommendations in favor of more manageable 
ones; (3) most state reform packages lacked coherence; (4) states 
exhibited no clear directional shift from the first reform wave to 
the second; and (5) economic expansion, although crucial to reform, 
was not the sole causal factor. There was little school district 
resistance to reforms increasing academic content- School districts 
carried out much of the restructuring agenda; some districts were 
actively using state policies to promote local priorities. States 
have been only modestly successful at achieving the educational goals 
expressed m "A Nation at Risk." The 1980s reform policies are first 
steps m a long-term process. CPRE recommends that schools find the 
best mix of state standard-setting and local creativity; match 
policies to problems; and coordinate reform policies, (ii references) 
(MLH) 
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More state activity ain^ at improving public educa- 
tion took place in the 198(h than ever before. State 
legislators introduced an unsurpassed number of 
education-related bills* increased state aid. and ex- 
amined the findings of hundreds of state-level task 
forces and commissions. . Education initiatives spread 
quickly from state to state. 

Analys;s disagree about why state policy emerged as 
the bulwark in the present crisis in education. For sure, 
some of the impetus came from improved state 
policymaking capacities and expanding state tax bases. 
But were these weightier catalysts than the Reagan 
Administration's aversion to creating new federal pro- 
grams, or the publication of A Nation Af Risk? V/t don't 
know. 

It's much more important to examine the significance 
of the reform movement itself. What were its goals? 
How much change did the new state policies really 
require? Were new initiatives translated into practice? 
Did they improve schooling? What future directions do 
they suggest? 

To shed light on these questions, in 1986 the Center for 
Policy Research in Education (CPRE) began a five-year 
study of the implementation and effects of state educa- 
tion reforms in six states chosen for their diverse 
approaches to reform: Arizona, California. Florida. 
Georgia. Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 

Some findings from the first three years of this research 
were published by CPRE in a report. The Progress of 
Reform: An Appraisal of State Education Initiatives. 
written by William A. Firestone, Susan H. Fuhrman 
and Michael W. Kirst, In writing tt^ report, the authors 
relied to a great extent on research conducted by their 
colleagues on specific reform policies in the six states 
and others. They also drew from other reports and 
studies on the status of reform and from structured 



conversations with national association representatives 
and reform leaders in c^ier states. 

This issue of CPRE FtAicy Briefs contains matenal 
from the report which provides an interim assessment 
of the 1980s reforms. 

Stats Policy Activity 
In R6CMt Rotorr^s 

Not since the formation of the common school system 
has the level of state policy activity in education been >o 
high. Nearly every state joined in a national movement 
to address concerns expressed in 1983's A Nation at 
Risk. CPRE's tracking of education reform m six states, 
and more general observation of others, suggests five 
conclusions about this burst of state activity: 

1. The highest level (rfsta'e activity was in mandat- 
ing more acaftemk cout jes and making changes 
in teacher certification and compensation poli- 
cies* 

States across the nation made substantial efforts to give 
their students more academic content Forty-five of the 
states either specified for the first time or increased the 
total number of credits required for high school gradua- 
tion. 

Student testing requirements have also gone up. Some 
states, tike Pennsylvania, introduced .state-wide man- 
datory testing for the first time; others, like Georgia and 
Florida, expanded existing programs. California 
moved instruction to a higher level by coordinattng 
state-mandated tests, state textbook adoption, and cur 
riculum standards. 

But not all refomis of student «^andards suggested b> .4 
Nation at Risk were as popular as new graduation 
requirements and testing programs. The most stnkmg 
example was the proposal to increase the number of 
days in the school year. Thirty-seven states considered 
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such action but only nine actually fol- 
lowed through with it. Of that nine, 
none pushed the number of student 
days beyond 180 (Bennett 1988) 
Other recommeodations that re- 
ceived relatively little ccmsicterauon 
from the states involved lengthening 
the school day and changing home- 
work policies. 

The most pervasive policy changes 
with regard to the tc^hing fwce (teah 
with ccnification requirements and 
salaries. Entering the teaching pro- 
fession is tougher than it used to be. 
Arizona, Florida, and California 
were among the 27 states that in- 
stituted a minimum grade-point aver- 
age for entering tethers. All tnit four 
states required some kind of cenifica- 
ticMi test. The proliferation of alterna- 
tive routes to certincation, however* 
may signal a smaller note for teacher 
colleges in educating prospective 
teachers By 1986, 23 states had 
some alternative route to certification 
that allowed individuals with liberal 
arts backgrounds to go imo teaching 
(Feistnizer 1986). 

Along with revised certification re- 
quirements came changes in in- 
centives. Teachers' salaries in- 
creased 22 percent in real terms be- 
tween 1980 and 1988, with most of 
the grov th occurring between 198^ 
and 1988 (Odden 1989). While not 
quite back to earlier higher levels, 
teachers' paychecks still grew faster 
than the average worker's (Darling- 
Hammond and Beny 1988). 

Reforms aimed at changing the or- 
ganization of instruction or altering 
decision-making practices within 
schools did not generally gamer 
much suppon. Until very recently, 
when a number of districts and states 
undertook restructuring experiments, 
reformers out lo professionalize 
teaching looked largely to merit pay 
and career ladders. In 1986. 18 states 
had or were planning such programs 
(Cometi 1986). Florida and Tennes- 
see were among the few to implement 
them on a large scale. Rorida later 
discontinued its ment pay program, 
and Tennessee's was radically mod- 
ified. Some programs that continued, 
like California's mentor teacher pro- 
gram, were producing only minor 
changes in teachers" roles. 

States th?« experimented with career 
ladders, uegan to do so more careful- 
ly, often through small pilot pro- 
grams. Anzona, for example, began 
a career ladder progiam in only 15 of 



th« state's more than 200 schools dis- 
tricts. Much of the initiative in this 
area has shifted from the state to the 
district level <Darling-Hammond and 
Beny 1988). 

Thnnighouf this nefonn period, equi- 
ty concerns were overshadowed by 
the emphasis on higf^r standards. 
Gcfwrall> speaking, states addressed 
equity issues in two ways. The first 
was by monitwing the effects of tow 
standards on at-risk students, and 
concomitantly, improving and 
standardizing school dropout in- 
dicators. Second, states intrxxluced 
programs specifically for ai-nsk stu- 
dents, including dropcMJt prevention, 
coordinated social service, and early 
childhood programs. 

By the mid-1980s, virtually all the 
states recognized the need for pix>- 
grams itesigned especially for the at- 
risk Imputation. But by then the surge 
in education spending had slowed, 
forcing many states to resort to pilot 
efforts or small programs that left 
large numbers of potential benefi- 
ciaries unserved. Interest in broader 
equity concerns, though, remained 
high as the decade drew to an end. 
Nowhere was this more illustrated 
than in the restructunng movement, 
with its emphasis on improving 
teaching and learning for all students, 
enhancing the role of parents in their 
children's education, and transform- 
ing Skchools into collegia! com- 
munities. 

2. States tended to reject com- 
plicated reform recommenda- 
tioas to favor more manage- 
able ones. 

State policies are difficult to implc^ 
ment when they are: 

■ Expensive: 

■ make a large quantitative addition 
to what already exists; 

■ complex, requinng new adminis- 
trative arrangements, new tech- 
nologies or inventions, or new be- 
haviors from teachers and admi- 
nistrators; and or 

■ redistributive. moving monev. 
status, or authonty from those "m 
more advantaged positions !o 
those in more disadvantaged posi- 
tions (Firestone 1989) 

The most popular state reform o( the 
1980s — increasing graduation 
requirements— didn t raise most of 
these problems. In fact, ii was quite 
easy to implement. Rarely did dis- 
tncts incur direct costs by adding 



courses. The exception was when 
they needed to adJ specialized 
teachers. In many sc^l districts, 
courses that became requirements 
were remarkably similar to ccurscs 
thai had been on tbc books before the 
proliferation of elcctives in the 
1970$, AIw, tte new requirements 
often simply einlor^ what teachers 
thought they should be teaching all 
alOTg. And finally, although there 
was some reallocation of opportuni- 
ties from vocational to academic 
teachers to accommodate changed 
course requirements, there was no 
major redistribution of teachers. 

The ease with which graduation re- 
quiren^nis were implemented is par* 
tially explained by their non-specific 
nature. States mandated additional 
years of subjects. su::h as mathe- 
matics or science, bur did not specifv 
what kind of math or science Wich 
few exceptions, states did not simul- 
taneously embark on strategics to up- 
grade academic content As a conse* 
quence. most of the new courses 
were basic and general in nature (see 
sidebar on page 5) 

Recommended refoiros that uere n4>t 
adopted or were under-adopted 
tended to be less manageable For 
example, lengthening the schwl day 
and year would have been expensive 
for stales and districts to implement 
because they would have had to in- 
crease teachers' salapes to cover the 
extra time. Career ladder amnge- 
ments are full of obstacles They arc 
expensive because, to prevent the 
conflicts that differentiation could 
cause among staff, distncts wimld 
have to raise salaries overall Career 
ladders are also ttxniblesome because 
creating fair and reliable assessment 
instruments strains existing technolo- 
gy. Finally, the introduction of 
neophyte and mentor teacher func- 
tions can lead to a major redistribu- 
tion of authority among teachers and 
between teachers and adminisirjtors 
States that ventured into ihcsc com- 
plex reforms often found ihc> had lo 
reconstruct their career ladder pro- 
grams to make them more manage- 
able 

3* Most state reform packa|;es 
lacked coherence. 

Reforms thai are designed as cohe- 
rent packages with mutualfv reinforc- 
ing pans have the greatest impact 
Each pan facilitates the other, and the 
entire package sends a coordmaied 
message to local educators A^arufc. 



lacked such coherence. The most 
common prDblem was not that soS. 
•c provisions conflicted, but ihaSev 
were often u,«laied. This seTaSS: 
rage of signals to districts. CHsSci 
adijinistraiofs were then forecS^ 
make complHraied dccisionTahou^ 
the aJlocation of time and money. 

The most glaring example of actual 
onn,ct between different re^™ 
ftrategies occurred in the area of 

forms have been motivated by 
need lo improve both the quaiitJ «S 
'etchers. Bu?Sre 
Jornis. such as tougher cenificaiion 

SITT^?'* "^^^ s*K)itages 
Sim larly . depending on how th^are 
'mp.'emenied. policies that encour- 
age alternative cenification routes 

^^JI ^^^"^ water- 
mg down their quality. 

.^iM'^^ ">herence among 
separate reform measures, it wa! 

S Lrii!!"^ r 

c^ in rJH^ goals. This was the 
tf^. California, where the state 
*"Pt,':'"'«"dent orchestrated the 
coordination of student testing re! 
quirements. state textbook selection 



nigftcr-order cognitive thinking. 

^* ?iffi*f ««WW«ta« no clear 
to lajjcttea frS file flT^ 
wave of reform to the seconi!^ 

Educational rhetoric portrays two 

loSLli «PP^«"nately 1982 to 
1986 and concentrated on establish- 
competency standards 

tev^J^!.™'"^ ^ '^6- moves 
0^^^. XL"^"'".^ of standards to im- 

^^1" '"e school sife This 

nSvJSSen?'^!!? ■•'^structuring 
movement. Advocates of school 
rwmictunng call for reorganized m- 
sm^t on so that students t^ly under. 

nr!^^^ m-dcpth learning as 

Snp higher-order 
!rh«i^^ Restnictunng also affects 
!f£°S «°^"nance. Restructured 

sl^^ni ^ "'"^"y ^characterized by 
school-site autonomv. shared 
mg among school staff 
'e*^hers and pa : 
cnts. and regulatory s.mpliciiy '^^ 



also ^Tl''' "P^n-^^'s. They 
state several 
nml ^*^f P~^'ded plan- 

'h.«« inroads, however, 
s^s continued to enact policies 

or refwrn. There was no clear shift to 
a second wave agenda in practice 

tea^hll'^'E;'!- '•^^"^d 
leacher certification requirements 

fS'" >98^cleariya7im-wTve 
•nmative. That same year. Pennsvl- 

h'Sl'te'^^^^^'^P^staTe-ii 

swa. whose 1985 and 1987 choice 
pograms made ,t a pioneer m th 
miplemcnteiion of second-wave ele- 
ments, instituted a basic skills ex- 
anmation for teachers in 1987 In 
words, it appears that the rc- 

^i^tJ f^' 2^ P°''<^y recommenda- 
uons that reflected state needs at a 

^25,'"^ State level activity 
was not characterized by a set of sue- 

ce^vewavesandmarkedchangesin 



were finding their way imo a number 




^' fiff!"!'**" economy, 
^h««ghcnictol to reform, wis 
not tJie complete cause of it. 

wwough 1984 was one of rapid eco- 

aTriss^vr^T" ^^'^ ''^ 
fmri^f^ r "^^""^ benefited 
from the financial upturn and com- 
mitted more funds to educaS 
Georgia s governor was able to 
mount a major refomi effon whi e 
pledging not to raise taxes Business 

obbied hard for educational reform, 
m pan because they knew that new 
costs would be minimal. But eco- 
?n^" ^^"°"/o not explain why re- 
.n ^Th^^'T*^ m some states and not 

s^tes with weak economies did not 
participate Yet. a substani.a 

Carolina. Tennessee. Texas, and 
West Virginia- did initiate refonn 
programs, even though doinc so r7 
quired raising fund.s for ducZ'n 
over and above the innacon rate " 
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DIstrtct Actions In Response 
to ^ate (nmatives 

As might be expected, school dis- 
mcts responc^ to tlic state reforms 
in various ways. Nevertheless, three 
conclusions about district activity 
appear warramed. 

I. There was very little resistance 
to reforms tiiat involved in- 
ning academic content. In 
fact, some distitet raqnireiiients 
exceeded sUCe requirements. 

There was very little organized resis- 
tance to the iroKt recent round of re- 
forms, especially those havmg to do 
with toughening the curricula. Many 
districts actually welcomed the 
changes. There were a number of rea- 
sons for this. First, in many cases, the 
reforms legitimized existing prac- 
tices. Thai is. in several slates district 
requirements already met or ex- 
ceeded those newly enatied bv the 
Slate. Second, implementing the re- 
forms was not difficult. Teachers and 
administrators knew what had to be 
done to add new courses to the curric- 
ulum, And finally, there was wide- 
spread support for the changes, par- 
ticularly from parents and communi- 
ty leaders This made the reforms in- 
troduced in the 1980$ different from 
the more politically unpopular redis- 
tribuiive changes of the !960s(Fuhr- 
man. Clone and Elmore 1988; Clune 
4 1989). 



^ ^ pn^ress on the 
re^nicturiog agenda resulted 
mm district initiatives. 

Several states, such as Washington. 
Arliansas, Maine, and Massachu- 
setts, initiated programs to encourage 
school restnicturins. However, state 
involvement in the restructuring 
movement usually took the form of 
seed money for local experimenta- 
tion. Most of tte creative develop- 
nwni was being done by school dis- 
tricts. Eariy pioiKer districts such as 
Rochester. New Yorit; Miami. Flor- 
ida; and CifKinnati . Ohio were joined 
by others like Santa Fe. New Mex- 
ico. Some smaller districts were also 
experimenting with restructuring 
strategies, but without ihc same level 
of publicity . The most commonly im- 
plemei^ eicnwnts of the resmictur- 
ing movement in these districts were 
school-based management, usually 
with teachen having a strong voice in 
school affairs; shared decision- 
making at the district level: and 
sometin^ innovative inservice prac- 
tices. Where such experiments were 
taking place, there was a particularly 
coopei^tive relationship between dis- 
trict administrators and the local 
teachers' association (David 1989). 

3. Some districts were actively us- 
ing state policies to promote lo- 
cal priorities. 

Past research on the implementation 
of reforms has shown that state poli- 
cies typically result in mutual 
accommodation between those at the 
state and local le- el CPRE research- 
ers found this pattern in districts 
under study. But they also saw a pat- 
tern sometimes referred to as "see 
you and raise you five." where dis- 
tricts exceeded state requirements. 
These districts often responded to 
state requirements in ways that met 
their own objectives One large urban 
district used state teacher policies to 
support its hinng of a large number of 
new teachers. Another district was 
using state policies to fight teacher 
attrition. Two distncis in another 
state were using a ment schiwls pro- 
gram to promote schot^l-based man- 
agement. One of these districts was 
even putting additional money into 
the program. In some cases, di'stncis 
had already begun aligning curric- 
ulum frameworks, tests, and texts be- 
fore the state took action. The new 
state policies gave them the opportu- 
nity to show their "vision ' ( Fuhrman. 
Clune and Elmore 1988> 



Looldng to ttw 
Putuie of Reform 

CH<E's research imiicates that states 
have n»t with only modest success in 
achieving the educational goals cx- 
|M«ssed in A Nation at Risk. It is true 
that high school curricula are more 
academically oriented, standards for 
entering the teaching professicm are 
more selective, tether's salaries are 
higher, and state and local gov- 
ernments have boosted educational 
funding. 

But there are still doubts about the 
rigor and challenge of some of ihe 
new courses in «:ademic subjects, 
tlv impact of reform on at-risk stu- 
dents, the quality of teachers and 
teaching, and the equitable funding 
of schools. Aikquate indicators to 
correctly measure the senousness of 
many these concerns do not exist. 
Furthermore, several of the most 
highly touted reform proposals, such 
as career ladders programs, have not 
been widely adopted. 

These outcomes do not warrant de- 
spair. School reforms can require 
many years of consistent effort be- 
fore they pay off Funhermore. the 
renewed public commitment to 
education evidenced in the reform 
movement improves morale, lends 
support to expenmeniation. and 
undergirds the efforts of every one in- 
volved in the educational em'erpnsc. 
including students and parents 

The reform policies of the 1980s 
represent first steps in a long-term 
improvement process In that spirit, 
and in recognition that educational 
reform in this nation has been marked 
by too many shifts m direction, the 
following recommendations aic pre- 
sented: 

No More New Haves 

There is only one ref orm agenda im- 
proving teaching and learning lor all 
Debate continues over the approp- 
riateness of Wave t reforms like 
graduation requirements and student 
testinn that stress regulation, 
standardization and top-dou n Lonirol 
and Wave 2 reforms like restructur- 
ing strategies that emphasi/e varia- 
tion, empowerment and hottom-up 
decision making. Both strategies- 
state standard setting and local 
creativity— have their place The 
focus should not be to jump from one 
approach to another but t.i find the 
best mix of the two 
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A goal of improving te^hing and 
teaming for alt implies Uk need to 
move severaJ fronts at wice. In 
particular, much more work is 
needed in stroigthening the curric- 
ulum. Strategies mu^ be devek^ied 
for |m>viding better teacl^r educa- 
tion and staff development programs 
and for improving instruction and 
academic content. Such im- 
provements require t>oth standards — 
such as mandated assessment of 
high-level content — and efforts to 
devolve more decisions to tl» school 
community- 
Match PoUdes to Problems 

Too often, policy solutions are not 
well-suited to policy problems. 
CPRE's examination of state reforms 
suggests thai some problems require 
several a|^>roK)ws or combinations 
of approaches. In the 1980s refcmns. 
policymakers raised graduation re- 
quirements to get high schools to 
concentrate on more academic in- 
struction. 

But graduation standards are a blunt 
instrument. Although tlwy can lead 
students to take more academic 
courses, in the absence of other strat- 
egies such as upgraded curriculum 
frameworks and staff development, 
they are not likely to produce desired 
goals. Similarly, policymakers have 
waived some regulations for schools 
experimenting with school-based 
management. However, districts and 
schools need access to models of suc- 
cessful schooling, technical assis- 
tance, and staff (kvelc^ment to help 
personnel assume new roles and re- 
sponsibilities within exfwrimental 
programs. Without this assistance, 
waiver offers are not likely to gener- 
ate much interest (Fuhrman 1989). 

AmMher potential pitfall for policy- 
makers is assuming that a particular 
policy response is the answer for all 
students when different mixes are op- 
timal for different types of pupils. 
For example, students at the top two- 
thirds of the achievement band gener- 
aily benefit from curricular in- 
tensification. More rigorous content 
enhances these student's academic 
achievement However, lower 
achievers may need strategies 
beyond curricular intensification. 
Policies that allow parents greater 
choices among schools and strategies 
that promote greater links between 
scnools and potential employers 
might help these children. Analysts 
and policymakers also urge prompt 



CotirsfMdfig tei ttM 1980s 

Across ^ nation, the most popular 
refomi of the 1^ was increased 
graduation requiretnents. Forly-fn^e 
states incr^ised the total number of 
credits need^ to gr^uate. 42 states 
^Med requirements in math, sdence 
or tioth . BtJt local districts and schools 
varied greatly in their response to the 
new requirement. The requirements 
themselves were quite general (eg: 
•mathematics" rather than "algebra") 
and could be satisfied with various 
levels of the same course, such as 
ren^ial. general or academic. Sever- 
al reports published by CPRE examine 
changes In student t^urse^ng in the 
1980s. 

There were strong gains nationaffy in 
the per^tage of students taking col- 
lege prep math ^ science courses 
between 1982 and 1987, according to 
C<Hir5etaking Patterns in tfie ims. 
Author Margaret E. Goertz found that 
the increases were significant across 
racial, g^der or ethnic background. 
But when student were grouped by 
academic track— such as academic or 
vocational— it appears that gams 
were concentrated among students in 
the academic track. 

Furthermore, notes Goertz. most of 
the gains in students taking advanced 
math and scien^ classy occurred 
too early to have been caused by re- 
cent increases in statewide high 
school graduation requirements. 
Since most the increases in advanced 
math and sciena soursetaking oc- 
curred among academic track stu- 
dents, the studems may have been 
responding to stiffer entrance require- 
ments that colleges and universities 
were b^inning to impose in the early 
1980s, 

The schools most affected by new 
state requirements were those with a 
significant number of low and middle 



Khieving students, according to The 
tn^^mnentation and Effects oi High 
^0(^GmH/atHinR^f9nm^. Au- 
thor WiMiam Oune (with assistance 
from Pmjia White and Janice Patter- 
s^) discusses research conducted by 
CI^E on 1 9 high scht^ls in four states 
(Arizona, Callfomia. Roridaand Penn- 
sylvania) with increased graduation 
fKluiremente. In 17 schools, respon- 
ds r^rt^l additions of courses or 
sectitKis in math. In 16 sdKiols. re- 
spondents said there were »lditions in 
sc^ce. In the schools affected by the 
new requirements— usually those 
with a significam number of low and 
middle achievers— about 27 percent 
of students were taking an extra math 
a)urse and 34 percent an extra science 
course. But the courses added were 
overwhelmingly at the basic, general 
or remedial level. 

^ross the nation, states increased 
coursework requirements usually by 
one or two units. But the Rorida legis- 
lature enacted a bill that set a mini- 
mum of 24 credits for graduation 
beginning with the class of 1986-67 
Prior to 1983. Florida had no state 
minimum and districts set their own 
requirements ranging from 1 7 to 22 
credits across the state. 

Curricular Change in DaOe County 
1982-83 to 1986-87 analyzes data 
from 16 randomly chosen high 
schools in Dade County, Florida Au- 
thor Thomas Hanson reports that 
while overall math enrollments show- 
ed little change, students were redis- 
tributed toward less academically 
onented math courses. There were 
large increases in enrollments m basic 
skills, general math 1 and informal 
geometry courses. Overall science en- 
rollments increased dramatically m 
Dade County during the four-year peri- 
od. Increases m physical science, 
ecology, chemistry 1 and marine biol- 
ogy courses account for 75 percent ot 
the total science enrollment increase 



attention to the entire range of school 
and social services for children and 
an overall attack on ouf-of-schwl in- 
fluences that inhibit learning. 

Coordinate Reform Policits 

For stales to anack the problems of 
schools simultaneously from several 
fronts, their policies must send cohe- 
rent signals to local educators and 
boards. 



Combinations of po|ic> approachi-s 
hold particular promise for luiurc re- 
form. Some scholars ha\e suiij-'csicd 
that higher cumculum standards he 
incorporated into schtxil restructur- 
ing effons (Smith and 0'Da\ mx^t 
Under such a plan, the Mate hou Id 
provide a broad but explicit cumc- 
ulum framework to guide teachers m 
presenting content. Careful alij-'n- 
ment of the content in state curru - 5 
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ulum frameworks, tests, texts and 
accreditation standards would assure 
additional coherence. State funded. 
in-<tepth staff deve]o{mK;nt and pre- 
service imgrams would prov ide even 
more reinforcement. 

Restructured schools couid allow 
teachers to design and implement 
pedagogical strategies that comply 
with state curriculum frameworks 
and student standards, but aie also 
appropriate for the local contexts. 
Teachers ccHild use strategics such as 
peer and cross-age tutoring, coopera- 
tive leammg, and new stu^tent con- 
figurations. 

Another combination, suggested by 
the National Governors' Association 
(NGA), and discussed at tbc 1989 
Education Summit, would join 
restructuring with performance ac- 
countability. In this arrangement, 
states and the fc(teral government 
would reduce some of their cumber- 
some rules and regulations and give 
schools more decision-making au- 
thority. In return for their greater 
autonomy, schools would agree to 
regularly evaluate and report their 
performance. Continued deregula- 
tion would depend on the schools 
making satisfortory progress on per- 
formance indicators. The scheme can 
be taken one step funher by recogniz- 
ing outstanding school performance 
with cash rewards. The NGA pro- 
posal IS especially compatible with 
choice strategies. 

The most effective combinations will 
vary from state to state But whatever 
the combination, it will need much 
more attention to coherence among 
Its various pieces than has been the 
case to date — no small feat given the 
current fragmentation and bureauc- 
racy in educational governance. For 
example, curriculum intensification 
can take place only if policymakers 
and educators at elementary, secon- 
dary and post-secondary levels 
coofxrrate. 

Furthermore, subject matter prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers needs lo 
be coordinated with state curriculum 
frameworks, otherwise teacher pre- 
service is a jumble of credits and 
courses Similarly, staff develop- 
ment— offered by states, regional 
agencies, districts, teacher organiza- 
tions or universities — must be coor- 
dinated with curriculum revisions 
and new roles and responsibilities. 
This is especially true when both 
school restructuring and curriculum 
intensification are pursued simulta- 
neousl) . 
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